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readers  must  not  imagine  from 
the  above  title  that  I am  about 
to  discourse  to  them  upon  old 
books,  or  to  describe  how  and 
by  what  means  incomplete  sets 
of  books  are  made  up,  or  how  volumes 
become  “ odd.” 

My  paper  deals  with  men  and  not  with  books, 
and  my  topic  has  rather  to  do  with  the  makers 
of  books  than  with  books  themselves. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  “ Odd  Fellows,” 
that  very  useful  provident  society  which  ramifies 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  But  very  few 
people,  out  of  London,  know  of  the  existence 
of  a Society  called  the  “ Odd  Volumes,” 
or  what  the  aims,  and  objects  of  such  a Society 
may  be.  Briefly  then,  this  is  a Club,  or 
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Society  of  men  of  literary  and  artistic 
tastes,  who  have  combined  for  purposes 
of  mutual  good-fellowship,  and,  may  I add, 
mutual  admiration  ? It  is  about  this  Society, 
“ Y®  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes,”  that  I would  now 
discourse,  having  but  recently  had  the  privilege 
of  being  their  guest,  my  position  having  been 
assured  by  the  fact  that  I was  the  historian  of  a 
small  local  Society  (“  The  Blue  Friars,”)  whose 
constitution  and  mode  of  procedure  were  not 
unlike  their  own. 

A few  words  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
Society  may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  I pro- 
ceed to  relate  my  personal  experiences  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  night  when  I dined  at  their 
table,  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  flow  of  wit  and 
wisdom  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  their 
monthly  gatherings. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1878,  Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  the  famous  bookseller  of 
Piccadilly,  being  the  first  President.  There  are 
twenty-one  members,  this  being  the  number  of 
volumes  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare  of  1821 ; 
but  supplemental  Odd  Volumes,  also  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one,  are  elected,  and  are  in- 
corporated in  the  “ Sette  ” as  vacancies  arise. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  since  its  formation 
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many  men  of  light  and  leading  have  been 
associated  with  it,  and  the  status  of  the  Society 
is  well  kept  up  ; besides  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  membership, 
the  number  being  strictly  limited. 

The  “ Sette  ” meets  once  a month  at  a 
well-known  hostelry,  at  a high-class  dinner, 
when  a number  of  leading  literary  and  other 
notable  men  are  entertained  as  guests.  But  it 
is  not  simply  a dining  or  convivial  Society  ; for, 
as  a guarantee  against  the  “ O.V’s  ” degenera- 
ting into  a mere  convivial  Society,  it  is  provided 
in  the  rules  that  every  new  Odd  Volume  shall, 
within  a reasonable  period  of  the  date  of  his 
admission,  make  a literary,  scientific,  or  artistic 
contribution  to  the  Sette,  and  it  is  also  provided 
that  some  useful  discussions  shall  follow  the 
Club  dinners.  Equally  desirable  are  the  pre- 
cautions against  boredom  at  such  dinners, 
secured  by  the  salutary  rule  which  prescribes 
that  “No  Odd  Volume  shall  talk  unasked  on  any 
subject  he  understands  ” ; and  another,  that 
“ Discussions  about  anthropology,  religion,  and 
politics  shall  be  put  down  by  the  President  at  his 
pleasure.”  Another  curious  rule  runs  : “ Any 
Odd  Volume  losing  his  temper,  and  failing  to 
recover  it,  to  be  fined  by  the  President  the  sum 
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of  five  shillings.”  I presume  this  fine  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  inflicted,  if  I may  judge  by  the 
eminently  brotherly  feeling  I witnessed  when 
amongst  them.  Then  there  is  another  rule 
which  prescribes  that  “ No  Odd  Volume’s 
speech  shall  last  longer  than  three  minutes ; if, 
however,  the  inspired  O.V.  has  any  more  to 
say,  he  may  proceed  until  his  voice  is  drowned 
in  the  general  applause.”  And  yet  another : 
“ Any  O.V.  giving  to  another  unasked  advice, 
shall  be  fined  five  shillings.”  These  quaint  rules, 
and  the  general  arrangements  of  these  festive 
gatherings  remind  one  very  forcibly  of  the  old 
Clubs  of  long  ago,  when  Ralegh,  Shakespeare, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Selden, 
Cotton,  Carew,  Donne,  Martin,  and  many  other 
worthies  met  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  the 
City ; or  at  a later  period,  when  Dr.  Johnson, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Edmund  Burke,  Dr.  Nugent,  and 
others  assembled  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  in  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho. 

Each  Odd  Volume  wears  a tiny  gilt  badge, 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Sette ; while 
the  past  Presidents  wear  very  handsome  badges 
of  the  same  character,  but  varying  in  design 
according  to  the  tastes  and  predilections  of  the 
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owners.  I have  said  before  that  the  members 
from  time  to  time  bring  forward  contributions, 
chiefly  of  a literary  character,  and  by  this  means 
the  archives  of  the  Order  have  been  gradually 
enriched  by  a collection  of  small  and  beauuiully 
printed  volumes,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  sought  after  by  collectors  of  literary 
curiosities.  The  set  of  volumes  belonging  to 
the  Order  is  handsomely  bound,  and  is  always 
on  view  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society ; as  are 
also  the  albums  containing  the  autographs  of 
the  brethren  and  their  visitors,  and  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  members  of  the  Sette. 

Besides  these  treasures  the  Sette  has  a small 
collection  of  books  and  pictures,  presented  from 
time  to  time  by  members,  or  those  who  have 
been  received  as  guests  at  the  monthly  gather- 
ings. Altogether  the  Society  is  of  a most  in- 
teresting character,  and  a description  of  its 
doings  gives  scope  for  a very  entertaining  paper. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  Society  has  its 
imitators,  as  there  is  a set  of  “Odd  Volumes” 
at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  another  at  Chelmsford ; 
but  the  latter  worthies  are  chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  eccentric  character  of  their  confections 
or  refections,  the  production  of  “ Y®  Odd  Pye  ” 
being  the  central  object  of  their  efforts. 
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In  glancing  over  the  names  of  “ Y®  Sette  of 
Odd  Volumes,”  I notice  that  very  few  of  the 
original  members  now  remain.  These  are 
Bernard  Quaritch,  Librarian^  who  has  been 
three  times  President;  Edward  Renton,  Herald^ 
Vice-President  and  Secretary  ; W.  Mort  Thomp- 
son, Historiographe7‘^  Vice-President  and  Presi- 
dent ; Charles  W.  H.  Wyman,  Typographer^ 
Vice-President  and  President ; and  Edward  F. 
Wyman,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  President. 
The  other  present  members  are  Alfred  J.  Davies, 
Attorney-General ; G.  R.  Tyler,  Stationer;  T.  C. 
Venables,  Antiquary ; James  Roberts  Brown, 
Alchymist ; George  Clulow,  Xylographer ; Burn- 
ham W.  Horner,  Organist ; William  Murrell, 
Leech;  Henry  George  hUey,  Art  Director;  George 
Charles  Haite,  Art  Critic^  now  President : 
Edward  Heron  Allen,  Necromancer ; Wilfrid 
Ball,  Painter-Etcher ; Daniel  W.  Kettle,  Cos- 
mographer;  Charles  Welsh,  Chapman  ; Edward 
Walford,  Rhymer ; Charles  Holme,  Pilgrim; 
Fredk.  H.  Gervis,  Apothecary. 

The  names  or  titles  in  italics  are  those  of  the 
honorary  offices  held  by  the  brethren  in  con- 
nection with  the  Order,  and  they  are  in  nearly 
all  cases  similar  in  character  to  the  present, 
or  past  professional  occupations  of  the  holders. 
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Then  follows  a list  of  the  “ Supplemental 
Odd  Volumes,”  as  follows  : — 

John  W.  Brodie-Innes,  Master  of  the  Rolls  : 
Henry  Moore,  Ancient  Mariner ; Alfred  H. 
Littleton,  Troubadour ; James  Orrock,  Connois- 
seur ; W.  G.  Goode,  Potter ; Alfred  East,  Land- 
scape Painter ; Walter  Hamilton,  Parodist ; 
Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Remembrancer ; Alexander 
T.  Hollingsworth,  Artificer  ; John  Lane,  Biblio- 
grapher ; John  Todhunter,  Bard;  Francis 
Elgar,  Shipwright;  William  Manning,  Seer ; 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Magnetizer  ; Conrad  W. 
Cooke,  Mechanick;  R.  Onslow  Ford,  Sculptor  ; 
Charles  Plumptre  Johnson,  Clerk-at-Law  ; 
Frederick  Villiers,  War  Correspondent. 

To  give  a bibliographical  list  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  many  meetings  of  the  O.V.’s  would 
occupy  too  much  space  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  privately  printed  opuscula  of  the  Society 
number  forty-eight  and  cover  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  many  of  them  of  great  value  as  literary 
works.  But  I may  be  pardoned  if  I introduce 
here  : — 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ODD  VOLUMES. 

METRICALLY  ARRANGED  BY  THE  HISTORIOGRAPHER. 

I. 

Long  ago,  when  such  ventures  but  few  undertook, 
Someone  printed  and  published  a capital  book. 

But  when  all  the  copies  were  suitably  bound. 

One  copy  was  missed  and  could  nowhere  be  found. 
Whether  stolen  or  lost  was  a point  never  cleared. 

But  the  twenty-one  volumes  had  all  disappeared. 

Odd  volumes  turned  up  here  and  there  now  and  then, 

But  the  one  perfect  sette  never  turned  up  again. 

Yet  every  odd  volume,  on  stall  or  on  shelf. 
Seemed  somehow  or  other  to  speak  for  itself, — 
“As  a single  Odd  Volume  I ’m  matchless,  but  yet 
The  whole  twenty-one  of  us  perfect  a sette  ! ” 

II. 

The  work,  cyclopaedic  in  plan,  was  designed 
To  embrace  every  subject  then  known  to  mankind  ; 

Thus  one  volume  treated  of  working  appliances. 

While  another  was  wholly  devoted  to  sciences, 

Statistics  and  politics,  chemistry,  history. 

Sport,  poetry,  fiction,  jests,  magic,  and  mystery, 

Law,  heraldry,  medicine,  music,  and  art — 

Some  filled  a whole  volume,  some  only  a part. 

Yet  each  of  these  volumes,  on  stall  or  on  shelf. 
Seemed  somehow  or  other  to  speak  for  itself, — 

“ As  a single  Odd  Volume  I’m  matchless,  but  yet 
The  whole  twenty-one  of  us  perfect  a sette  ! ” 
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III. 

These  odd  volumes  were  scattered  in  all  sorts  of  places 
In  cupboards  and  cabinets,  boxes  and  cases. 

Some  were  seen  in  a shop,  and  some  more  on  a stall ; 

And  one  simply  filled  up  a hole  in  a wall. 

One  lay  in  a lumber  chest,  out  in  a shed, 

While  another  was  stowed  away  under  a bed. 

If  some  had  been  kept  with  a fair  share  of  care. 

Some  others  were  certainly  worse  for  hard  wear. 

Yet  every  odd  volume,  on  stall  or  on  shelf. 
Seemed  somehow  or  other  to  speak  for  itself, — 
“As  a single  Odd  Volume  I’m  matchless,  but  yet 
The  whole  twenty-one  of  us  perfect  a sette  ! ” 

IV. 

Thus  year  after  year  they  continued  to  lie, 

Father  Time  very  stupidly  passing  them  by, 

And  seeming  indifferent  what  might  become  of  them. 
Although  his  own  imprint  was  plain  upon  some  of  them ; 
Until  one  day  it  struck  him  that  if  he  could  bring 
All  the  volumes  together  ’twould  be  a good  thing. 

So  he  started  collecting,  and  still  he  keeps  on, 

A nd  the  sette  will  be  certainly  made  up  anon. 

For  every  odd  volume,  on  stall  or  on  shelf. 
Seemed  somehow  or  other  to  speak  for  itself, — 
“Asa  single  odd  volume  I’m  matchless,  but  yet 
The  whole  twenty-one  of  us  perfect  a sette  ! ” 
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V. 

Even  now  Father  Time  looks  with  something  like  pride 
At  his  sixteen  Odd  Volumes  all  ranged  side  by  side  : 

But  still  hurries  on  lest  he  seem  to  neglect. 

Three  more  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  collect. 

His  task,  it  is  plain,  will  be  very  soon  done. 

And  Time  have  assembled  the  whole  twenty-one  ; 

Odd  volumes  no  more  when  together  are  met 
The  twenty-one  volumes  which  perfect  the  sette. 

But  the  perfected  sette  wonT  be  laid  on  the  shelf  ; 
Each  volume  will  somehow  still  speak  for  itself. 
When  together  we  perfect  a sette,  if  you  will. 
But  apart  each  is  matchless — an  Odd  Volume  still  ! ” 

W.  M.  THOMPSON. 
16,  Carlyle  Square,  S.W.,  December,  1878. 

The  above  lines  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
written  on  or  about  the  time  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  Society,  and  before  the  requisite  number 
of  members  had  been  enrolled. 

But  it  is  nearly  time  that  I should  enter  upon 
my  personal  recollections  of  the  Odd  Volumes, 
which  was  really  the  object  of  the  present  paper. 

I trust,  however,  that  the  foregoing  particulars 
of  the  origin  and  objects  of  this  interesting  Club 
may  not  be  considered  out  of  place,  especially 
as  my  own  remarks  must  of  necessity  be  of  a 
very  restricted  character. 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  November 
6th,  1891  (the  O.V.’s  always  meet  on  the  first 
Friday  in  the  month)  that  at  6.45  of  the  clock  I 
found  myself  at  the  door  of  Limmer’s  Hotel, 
Conduit  Street.  I had,  by  the  way,  rushed  up 
to  town  that  afternoon  in  order  to  be  in  time 
for  this  festive  gathering.  On  alighting  at  the 
door,  the  first  person  I saw  was  an  old  Plymouth 
man,  Mr.  Ernest  Radford,  poet  and  art  critic, 
who,  like  myself,  was  a guest  of  the  Odd 
Volumes  that  evening.  On  being  ushered  into 
the  reception  room,  I found  myself  in  very 
pleasant  company,  and  my  genial  host  of  the 
evening,  James  Roberts  Brown,  quickly  made 
me  feel  at  home,  both  with  O.V.’s  and  visitors. 
Comfortably  taking  his  ease  before  the  fire  was 
the  king  of  booksellers,  Bernard  Quaritch,  genial 
and  hearty  in  his  welcome ; not  less  cheery  was 
my  good  friend  and  brother  Ex-Librist^  Walter 
Hamilton,  of  “ Parodies  ” renown ; there,  too, 
was  the  Pilgrim  of  the  order,  Charles  Holme, 
whom  I had  last  met  within  the  mysterious 
precincts  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Silchester, 
he  being  then  President  of  the  Odd  Volumes. 
There  also  was  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
John  Lane,  to  whom  I was  well-known  through 
my  “ Blue  Friars.”  Dr.  John  Todhunter,  a 
poetical  and  dramatic  writer  of  no  mean  repute. 
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was  also  there,  and  Edward  Heron  Allen, 
the  Necromancer^  who,  if  I remember  rightly, 
has  also  wooed  the  Muses  upon  occasion.  Then 
there  were  W.M.  Thompson, the  Historiographer^ 
whose  verses  I have  quoted  above,  and  Edward 
F.  Wyman,  a member  of  the  celebrated  firm  of 
printers.  Dr.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  was  also 
present,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his 
brother  O.V.’s  upon  the  distinguished  honour 
lately  paid  him  by  which  he  was  privileged  to 
write  after  his  name  F.R.S.,  a position  which  he 
had  gained  by  investigations  in  the  realms  of 
electrical  science.  He  jocularly  said  that  it  was 
a greater  honour  to  be  elected  an  O.V.  than  an 
F.R.S.  He  was  elected  an  Odd  Volume  as 
recently  as  last  year,  while  Charles  Plumptre 
Johnson,  the  Auditor,  who  was  also  present,  dates 
his  accession  from  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year.  Two  well-known  artists  were  also  pointed 
out  to  me,  viz.,  Wilfrid  Ball,  R.P.E.,  and  Alfred 
East,  R.I.,  besides  whom  were  several  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  to  wit,  William  Murrell, 
M.D.,  Leech,  and  Alfred  J.  Davies,  Attorney- 
General,  and  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  F.G.S.,  the 
Remembrancer.  T.  C.  Venables,  Antiquary, 
was  also  present,  and  he,  being  a very  well 
known  liveryman  of  the  City,  was  armed  with  a 
supply  of  official  programmes  of  the  Lord 
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Mayor’s  Show,  to  take  place  the  following  Mon- 
day ; and  through  his  kindness  I became  the 
possessor  of  one  of  these  elaborate  documents. 
I think  I have  thus  enumerated  all  the  O.V.’s 
who  were  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
president.  His  Oddship,  George  Charles  Hait^ 
who  made  a model  chairman,  said  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  did  not  levy  a 
single  fine  throughout  the  evening.  I had 
almost  forgotten  another  important  official,  who 
must  not  be  passed  over,  as  the  Secretary, 
William  Manning,  took  rather  a prominent 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  Yes, 
there  was  just  one  more,  viz.,  Conrad  W.  Cooke, 
Mechanick^  who  was,  so  to  speak,  the  lion  of  the 
evening,  for  he  was  announced  to  read  a paper 
after  the  important  business  of  dining  had  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  I cannot  give  the 
names  of  the  guests  in  detail,  even  though  each 
one  was  formally  introduced  to  His  Oddship  by 
his  host,  who,  each  in  turn,  expatiated  upon 
the  merits  of  his  friend  in  a somewhat  novel 
fashion.  Amongst  those  present,  however,  I 
may  mention  Ernest  Radford,  who  was  the  guest 
of  the  President;  Bruce  Joy,  the  noted  sculptor  ; 
Bernard  Partridge,  a clever  artist,  and  successor 
on  “ Punch  ” to  the  late  Charles  Keene ; Mr. 
Hatton,  from  Montreal  ; Mr.  Eyres,  Her 
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Majesty’s  representative  at  Damascus,  whom  the 
cholera  had  made  an  enforced  absentee  from 
his  little  dominion.  There  were  many  others, 
but  the  above  must  suffice,  as  fair  samples  of 
the  interesting  company.  My  readers  will  judge 
that  the  proceedings  which  took  place  upon  the 
formal  presentation  of  all  these  guests  were 
novel  in  the  extreme,  albeit  somewhat  confusing 
to  the  belauded  individuals  themselves,  who 
sat  silently  listening  while  their  praises  were 
being  sounded  by  their  several  hosts. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  best  style  of  the 
celebrated  hostelry.  The  menu  was  tastefully 
designed  by  Conrad  W.  Cooke  aforementioned, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  a feast  of  reason 
and  a flow  of  soul  that  added  zest  to  the 
entertainment. 

After  the  viands  had  been  duly  disposed  of, 
and  the  introductions  to  “ His  Oddship,”  with 
the  responses  of  sundry  guests,  performed  in 
the  customary  manner,  Secretary  Manning  was 
called  upon  to  read  the  minutes,  and  these  were 
couched  in  most  jocular  language,  and  were  in 
themselves  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  Society  whose  records  they 
purported  to  be.  Very  refreshing  were  the 
flashes  of  wit  which  shot  out  here  and  there 
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amidst  the  ordinary  details  of  the  business 
transacted  at  the  last  meeting.  Other  items  of 
an  interesting,  but  private  character  followed, 
and  then  the  Mechanick^  Brother  Conrad  W. 
Cooke,  read  his  elaborate  and  valuable  paper 
upon  “ Automata,  Old  and  New,”  and  for  more 
than  an  hour  he  entertained  us  with  a clever  dis- 
quisition upon  ancient  mechanical  contrivances, 
some  of  them  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  showing 
us,  as  he  proceeded,  by  the  aid  of  a magic 
lantern,  illustrations  of  many  rare  and  curious 
things,  contrivances  which  would  make  the 
fortune  of  a modern  Barnum.  He  demon- 
strated beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the 
“ penny  in  the  slot  ” was  known  to,  and  used  by, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  thousands  of  years  ago  j 
that  mechanical  singing  birds,  magic  fountains, 
walking  figures,  and  a host  of  other  “inventions” 
of  the  moderns  were  “ as  old  as  the  hills,”  or 
nearly  so.  Amongst  other  curious  contrivances 
described  was  that  of  the  mechanical  duck, 
which  walked  about,  flapped  its  wings,  picked 
up  corn  in  its  beak,  digested  it  after  a fashion, 
and  performed,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  operations 
of  nature.  An  exquisite  little  figure  of  a piping 
bull-finch,  a tiny  ornament  on  a gold  snuff- 
box attracted  considerable  attention,  as  did  also  a 
curious  mechanical  toy,  an  exact  model  of  one 
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found  in  a child’s  tomb  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  a 
curious  figure  of  a negro  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  decapitate.  Models  of  all  kinds  of  these  curious 
things  were  exhibited,  and  so  intense  was  the 
interest  that  we  were  all  surprised  at  the  rapid 
flight  of  time.  Truly,  this  paper  of  Brother 
Cooke’s  was  a most  valuable  addition  to  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  Sette,  and  loud  was  the 
applause  when  it  was  announced  that  Brother 
Quaritch,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  had 
undertaken  to  print  it,  and  present  it  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Odd  Volumes. 

Professor  Maskelyne,  of  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
who  had  entered  the  room  while  the  paper  was 
in  progress,  was  called  upon  to  make  some 
remarks,  which  he  did  in  a very  modest  manner, 
although  he  is  credited  with  being  the  greatest 
living  inventor  of  curious  mechanical  contri- 
vances ; the  “ Psycho  ” to  wit. 

It  is  usual,  I believe,  to  have  music  and 
recitations,  intermixed  with  speeches,  at  these 
festive  gatherings  of  the  Odd  Volumes,  but  on 
this  occasion,  owing  to  the  length  and 
exceptional  interest  of  the  paper,  this  part  of  the 
programme  was  dispensed  with,  and  a general 
conversation  supervened.  At  a reasonable 
hour  we  separated,  and  I,  for  my  part,  can 
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confidently  say  that  I have  seldom  spent  a more 
delightful  evening  than  that  of  my  first  fore- 
gathering “ with  the  Odd  Volumes.” 
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